Two Centuries of English Diplomacy
Temple, the most widely experienced, accomplished and popularly trusted ambassador of his time, to whom, it may be said in passing, is often attributed a phrase that was none of his. The description of an ambassador as "an honest man sent abroad to lie for the good of the commonwealth " had passed into currency before Temple's time; its real author was Sir Henry Wotton, who, under James L, after twenty years as English representative at Venice, as well as various missions to the emperor and German princes, gave conclusive proof of his own integrity by returning to England a poor man. To a place in the same category indeed as Wotton Sir William Temple is entitled by gifts, qualities and conversance with affairs, resembling those of the most distinguished predecessor in his profession. England, Holland and Sweden had, we have seen, coalesced against France: it was Temple who carried through the threefold compact. In 1678 he was to accomplish another stroke of policy whose ulterior consequences were to dwarf into comparative insignificance his earlier achievement. This was the betrothal of the Princess Mary, eldest daughter of the then Duke of York, afterwards James II., to William of Orange. The disgust of Louis XIV. at this match could not have been greater had he actually foreseen that it would directly result in the mustering of those forces whose combination was to wrest from his monarchy the prerogative of European arbiter. Charles II. had made the experiment of being his own Foreign Minister, above and independently either of Lords of the Council or of Parliament. In other words he began a series of private deals with the French king. So long as he